REGARDANT

REGENERATION

and the wife of the duke of Corn-
wall, she joins her sister Goncril in
unfilial conduct to their father, and
encourages her husband to put out
the eyes of the king's faithful ser-
vant, the earl of Gloucester, with
whose illegitimate son, Edmund,
she falls in love. In the end she
dies poisoned by Goncril, her rival
for Edmund's love. &ee King Lear.
Regardant (Fr. recjarder, gaze).
In heraldry, looking backward or
with intent gaze. See Heraldry.
Regatta (old Ital., contention).
Sporting fixture on the water, con-
sisting of races between single
skiffs, rowing boats, or sailing
yachts. The term was introduced
from Venice, where it was applied
to an annual boat race, in 1775,
in which year the first English
regatta was held on the Thames.
The premier river regatta takes
place in July atHenley-on-Thames,
and Cowes at regatta time in Aug.
is the Mecca of the yachting world.
During the summer other regattas
of varying importance are hold on
rivers or round the coast. At the
smaller regattas the programme is
not confined to " best boats," and
may include aquatic sports.

Reg elation. Term first used
by Faraday for a phenomenon of
freezing. When, pursuing his
investigations in heat at the Royal
Institution in 1850 Faraday ob-
served that, if two pieces of ice be
pressed firmly together and then
the pressure is removed, the pieces
will unite into a solid block. What
happened was that where the
blocks were in contact the melting
point of the ice was lowered because
the pressure caused slight melting to
occur ; as soon as this pressure was
released the freezing point of the
water rose, the resulting freezing
uniting the pieces. That ice wiU
melt under simple pressure has
since been frequently proved, and
serves to explain many common
phenomena.

Every schoolboy, in countries
where snow occurs, knows that it is
sometimes easier to make a snow-
ball than at others. If the snow
be very cold and dry it is not easy
to make a firm bail, because the
pressure of the hands is not suffi-
cient to make the snow melt,
which it must do before it can be
formed into a ball. But if the
temperature be somewhere near
the freezing point, such pressure
as can be given by the hands will
suffice to melt the particles of snow
where they are squeezed together,
tlrus forming a little water which,
as soon as the pressure is released,
freezes and binds the snow into a
ball. In skating, the pressure under

the edge of a skate is very great.
The Kkatcr therefore glides about
on a narrow film of water which
forms continuously at the surface
of contact with the ice, freezing
again when relieved of pressure.
On very cold ice it is difficult to
obtain a " bite," and hollow-
ground skates will have the advan-
tage over the typo m which the
bearing area is larger and the
exerted pressure hence less.

A demonstration of regulation
is to take a block of ice and pasts
over it a loop of wire attaching a
weight below to the wire. The
wire will cut its way through the
block, but as fast as it does so the
block will freeze solid again.
Regelation also largely explains
the formation of glaciers which
begin as snow. See Glacier.

Regency. In British history
the term used in particular for the
period 1811-20, when the prince
of Wales (afterwards George IV)
ruled the country as prince regent,
his father George III being inca-
pacitated through mental disorder.
The period gave its name to a style
of architecture and applied decora-
tion. Deriving in part from the
French Birectoire, and a modified
form of Palladian, it flourished
both before and after the regency,
roughly 1800-37. Nash's Regent
St., London, with its Quadrant,
exemplified Regency architecture
at its best; other examples in-
clude his Regent's Park terraces
of stuccoed mansions with pseudo-
Grcek decorations, balconies, and
bow windows. There are fine
examples of Regency architecture
at Brighton and Hove, Bath, and
Cheltenham. In France the term
applies to a transitional style be-
tween the classic splendour of the
Louis XIV period and the fan-
tastic rococo of Louis XV a reign.

Regeneration (rebirth). Name
given to the divine act or process
by which the life and character of
a man are changed when he be-
comes a Christian. Regeneration
is the correlative of conversion.
Conversion represents the human
side, i.e. what the man himself
does through repentance and con-
trition ; regeneration represents
the divine side, i.e. what God docs
for the man by the gift of grace
and the Holy Spirit to make tne
conversion effective. Many at-
tempts have been made to define
and explain the process exactly.

A number of theologians have
maintained that regeneration con-
fers upon man a new spiritual fac-
ulty, hitherto unpossessed, which
enables him to grasp and assimi-
late Divine truth. Others hold

that it wakes into life a religious
consciousness which has hitherto
been dormant. Others again say
that it alters the balance of forces
in a man's life and enables the
higher and more spiritual side of
his nature to obtain the mastery
over the lower and :noro carnal.
Something analogous to the Chris-
tian conception of regeneration is
found in other faiths. The doc-
trine of the " twice-born man"
plays a great part in the religions
of India. In the Greek mystery
religions the conception of re-
generation, is of great importance.
The Hermetic literature declares
that " regeneration is the end of
all revelation." See Incarnation.
Regeneration. The power of
reproducing by now growth parts
of the body that have been lost by
accident or amputation. It is
observable chiefly in the lower
orders of animals, in which there is
greater liability to loss from the
attacks of enemies. Trembley's
celebrated experiments with the
fresh-water hydra nearly 200 years
ago demonstrated that, if a hydra is
cut across, the basal portion repro-
duces the lost mouth and tentacles,
and the upper half reproduces a new
base. If divided vertically, the left
side produced a new right half, and
tho original right a newleft. Sponges
and sea-anemones have a similar
power of repair, and the common
starfish frequently affords evidence
of having lost one or more of its
rays, which it has reproduced on a
smaller scale. The brittle-stars are
so called on account of their readi-
ness to part with their rays on the

slightest alarm, the lost members
being reproduced with facility.
In insects this power is not
commonly exhibited, but the stick-
insects, which are very liable to
lose their long legs, reproduce them
when they moult; at first they are